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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Metaphysics of Experience. By Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
Hon. LL.D., Edin. In four volumes. New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1898. — pp. xix, 459; viii, 403; viii, 446; viii, 503. 
Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, who has been before the public as a 
philosophical writer for over twenty years, has now given us the final 
summing up of his reflections in four portly volumes. Finis coronat 
opus. We may take it for granted that the author's philosophy has 
now reached a form which it will retain, so far as he is himself con- 
cerned. In attempting to make some estimate of the value of Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson's system, it is impossible to deal with the various 
and complex material presented by him, at least with anything like 
thoroughness ; and it may therefore be better to attempt a statement of 
his main position and the conclusion to which he is finally led. 

The title of the book — "The Metaphysic of Experience " — at once 
gives us pause. There are in philosophy no two terms the meaning of 
which is more fluctuating and uncertain. The former term, though 
it was not used by Aristotle, may be rightly taken to mean an actual or 
attempted synthesis of reality as a whole, in contradistinction to a 
partial or provisional synthesis. The latter term, again, is the fruitful 
mother of indefinite and confused thinking. In Aristotle it meant 
very little more than ordinary practical tact or rule of thumb — those 
everyday judgments, such as that ' fire burns, ' which everybody 
makes who has a mind at all. In modern times, however, ' expe- 
rience ' has had a varied career of ambition, downfall and restoration ; 
but, what is most important for us, it has never, or hardly ever, been 
used without tacitly conveying a reproach and an assumption. 
Whenever a writer talks about basing his philosophy upon 'expe- 
rience, ' it is well to beware of him. Every modern thinker must, 
and does, mean to base his philosophy upon ' experience. ' Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson is as far as possible from an agreement with Mr. 
Bradley, but both appeal to 'experience.' When, therefore, our 
author tells us that he places himself ' on a strictly experiential basis' 
all that he conveys to one's mind is the conviction that he is going to 
be polemical and dogmatic. And so it is, for he goes on to say that 
"the Kantian philosophy, and those philosophies which have, as it 
were, sprung from its loins, never get beyond the psychological point 
of view, for they are based on the distinction between Subject and Ob- 
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ject as an ultimate as well as an indisputable one. ' ' This contention 
is a fair instance of that juggling with terms which pervades and dis- 
figures the whole of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson's book. The force of 
the charge against ' the Kantian philosophy ' and its successors, lies in 
the meaning attached to the term 'psychological.' The writer must 
know that such English exponents of Kant as the Master of Balliol 
maintain that The Critique of Pure Reason is only ' psychological ' in 
the sense that Kant had not quite freed himself from an assumption 
which Mr. Shadworth Hodgson everywhere makes — viz., that the 
mind may be treated as one object among others — an assumption 
which is fatal to all sound metaphysical thinking. Then, there is 
something almost ludicrous in the statement that Hegel regards " the 
distinction between Subject and Object as an ultimate as well as an in- 
disputable one "; the apparent force of which lies in a confusion be- 
tween the ' distinction ' and the ' separation ' of subject and object 
— the former of which Hegel affirmed, while the latter he denied. 
But, indeed, if the reader desires to understand Hegel, he had better 
read that author himself, rather than such perversions of his system as 
are at present current. In the further statements of Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson's views, it is not proposed to refer to his criticisms of others ; 
it is enough to say that there is no single author to whom he has re- 
ferred who would accept his interpretation. 

What does the author mean by ' metaphysic ' ? Its problem, he 
says, is "that of being generally, in contrast with that of material be- 
ing only. It suggests subjectivity, that is, perception and thought, as 
its mode of approaching phenomena, in contrast with the objective 
mode, by way of observation, hypothesis and experiment, which as- 
sumes matter as something external to the percipient. And it suggests 
analysis of a knowledge into something else than atoms of knowledge, 
again in contrast with the physical hypothesis, that matter is ulti- 
mately composed of material atoms physically indecomposable. For 
the proper antithesis of metaphysic is empiric, which means taking 
unanalyzed concretes as ultimate facts, and dealing with them on that 

basis The subjective analysis of experience is in the true sense 

of the term Metaphysic : and this, together with the conclusions which 
may be drawn from it, is metaphysical philosophy, and the only 
philosophy worthy of the name" (I, io-n). There is no single 
statement here which is not open to challenge. How is it possible to 
maintain the opposition of ' being generally ' and ' material being,' 
the contrast of a ' subjective ' and an ' objective ' ' mode of ap- 
proaching phenomena,' 'analyzed' and 'unanalyzed' facts? As 
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to the first point, metaphysic cannot deal with ' being generally ' 
unless it includes ' material being. ' It is not a special science, 
standing side by side with physics, but the science of sciences ; other- 
wise, as Aristotle long ago pointed out, we should need another 
science to give the final synthesis. Until this superstition of meta- 
physic being a special science is exploded, we shall never emerge from 
the quagmire of common-place assumption into which we have drifted. 
There is only one 'science,' metaphysic, all other so-called 'sci- 
ences ' being simply branches of this one single ' science. ' That 
this obvious truth has been so often overlooked is due to the fact that 
the special branches of ' science ' are now cultivated by men who are 
not familiar with the only one ' science ' ; with the natural result that, 
while their conclusions have a real practical value, they are theoretic- 
ally almost worthless. It will help to clear up our ideas, if we con- 
sider that a complete master in philosophy would have a perfect grasp 
of all knowledge. This ideal is of course now-a-days impossible, in a 
way that it was not impossible in the time of Aristotle ; but it is still 
the ideal, and may be approximately obtained by a proper use by the 
metaphysician of the results of the special investigations of others. 
But no metaphysician, who begins by opposing his science to other 
branches of knowledge, can possibly give us a true metaphysic, for the 
simple reason that he is viewing ' being generally ' as if it were a 
special department of 'being,' which can be isolated and considered 
apart and by a special method. Hence, secondly, our author's con- 
tention that the method of metaphysic is ' subjective ' is due to the 
same untenable assumption that there is a special department of 
' being ' with which it deals. By what right does he say that phys- 
ical science " assumes matter as something external to the percipient"? 
That representatives of physical science have done so, is no doubt 
true ; but this only shows that, without knowing it, they were bad 
metaphysicians. There can be no ' matter ' which is ' external to 
the percipient '; the proposition may be stated in words, but it has no 
intelligible meaning; and it seems a strange thing to assume that 
physical science must be based upon nonsense. The truth is that Mr. 
Shadworth Hodgson has not himself got rid of this very assumption ; 
and hence he talks of metaphysic as an 'analysis of our knowledge,' 
or the ' subjective analysis of experience ' ; in other words, he regards 
the work of the metaphysician as consisting in concentrating his atten- 
tion upon 'inner,' as opposed to 'outer,' experience. 

Having made this initial assumption, the author naturally goes on 
to apply his method to what he calls ' experience. ' And here the 
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ambiguity of that term plays a leading part. ' Experience ' is not a 
congeries of ' unanalyzed ' facts, which may be interpreted by 
' analysis. ' If some one tells me that he finds his ' experience ' to 
be of such and such a character, and that, setting aside all assumptions, 
he simply states what it is, one can only wonder that he does not see 
the entire fallacy of his procedure. For whose experience is he going 
to analyze ? If primitive man could be interrogated as to his ' ex- 
perience,' what would be the result? Certainly something very dif- 
ferent from that of Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. Now, if our author may 
appeal to his ' experience ' as ultimate, why may not anybody adopt 
the same method ? Mr. Shadworth Hodgson finds as the result of his 
analysis, for example, a conception of God which to me seems unten- 
able : yet, unless we are to exclude from ' experience ' all concep- 
tions of the ultimate nature of things — which is impossible — one man's 
' experience ' as such has as good a claim to be regarded as a primary 
datum as another' s. What this shows is, simply, that there is no sound 
method of constructing a Metaphysic on the basis of 'experience,' 
conceived as containing a quantity of raw material which only differs 
from the final result obtained in being wanting in clear articulation. 
The metaphysician must not only consult his ' experience,' but he 
must of necessity interpret it in the light of a comprehensive and self- 
consistent system, and he inevitably will do so, though he may imagine 
that he is simply accepting the ' facts ' of his ' experience. ' A 
' science ' cannot be constructed without comprehensive vision. 
This, of course, does not mean that ' science ' is independent of 
' experience ' ; but it does mean that ' experience ' is a process in 
which the intelligent subject transforms the material with which he 
begins ; a process which cannot be effectively carried out without 
what Mr. Bradley calls a ' ' sceptical study of first principles. ' ' This 
' sceptical study ' Mr. Shadworth Hodgson seems to have made 
very easy to himself. 

If the reader will turn to the last chapter of Mr. Shadworth Hodg- 
son's book, he will be enabled to see how the dogmatic assumptions and 
the false method of the whole work have their revenge. Speaking of the 
' universe, ' he tells us that ' ' we cannot positively conceive it, in its 
entirety, as a single real existent in the full sense, that is, as a real 
condition capable of action and reaction with other real existents . . . 
It is only finite objects, or objects thought of as finite, that we can 
conceive as standing in the relation of real conditioning, or, as it is 
usually called, cause and effect, to other objects. To conceive the 
universe as a single real existent in the full sense of reality ... is. 
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incompatible with the essential characteristics of infinity and eternity 
. . . the name universe meaning the object which is so thought of, 
and our thought being subject to the forms of time and space . . . 
We cannot . . . conceive as a single existent, limited in time and 
space, either the non-material and unseen world, taken as the real 
condition of the seen, or the universe which embraces both. . . . 
Our objective thought of the universe, then, we can conceive, but not 
the universe as the object thought of (IV, 363-364). . . . The con- 
ception of infinity and eternity is itself a conception of the percep- 
tual fact, that they transcend the limits of conception (367)." 

Now, it is of course true that the ' Universe ' cannot be adequately 
characterized by the category of causality ; but why should it follow 
that it cannot be conceived " as a single real existent in the full sense 
of reality ?" The author's reason is the old one, that ' our thought ' 
is ' subject to the forms of time and space, ' or, in other terms, that 
' infinity and eternity' 'transcend the limits of conception. ' But they 
only ' transcend the limits of conception, ' when by ' conception ' is 
meant a representation of them as if they were a definite individual 
thing, alongside of other definite individual things. ' Infinity ' and 
' eternity, ' however, are not ' things ' at all, and cannot be pic- 
tured : they are relations comprehensible by thought, and compre- 
hended every time they are thought. This confusion between a repre- 
sentative picture and a true conception has been repeatedly pointed 
out, and until it has been transcended a worthy Metaphysic is impos- 
sible. All conception proper is of the 'infinite,' i. e., every 
conception is the grasp of what reality in a particular aspect is. That 
2 + 2 = 4 is a conception, and it involves the ' infinity, ' or, in 
other words, the essential and unchangeable nature of the relation ; 
and similarly, the conception of the Universe as one is necessarily the 
comprehension of what it really is ; unless we are prepared to say that 
plurality is a higher conception — a view which seems to me to be un- 
thinkable. The conclusion, then, of our author's elaborate work is 
simply the explicit statement of the dualism with which he started. 
The remainder of the chapter is an unsatisfactory attempt to reinstate 
popular theological conceptions. 

Though I cannot regard Mr. Shadworth Hodgson's work as making 
any substantial contribution to Metaphysic, I gladly acknowledge the 
great ability he everywhere displays, especially in the criticism of 
materialism. In this respect, and as a contribution to psychology, 
his work is well worthy of the most careful study ; and no one can 
read it without stimulation and profit. 

Queen's University, Kingston, Canada. John Watson. 



